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the smallest 135. The average length of the head is 18.10 cm.; the 
average breadth 14.61 ; the average cephalic index 80.72: slightly brachio- 
cephalic. According to R. Martin's classification 10.5 percent of the 
Nias population is dolichocephalic; 44.5 mesocephalic ; 32.35 brachio- 
cephalic, and 12.66 percent hyperbrachycephalic. Dolichocephaly is 
more frequent among the southern natives. The nose index is distributed 
as follows: leptorrhinean 13 percent, mesorrhinian 70.13, and chamaer- 
rhinian 16.87 percent. The average physiognomical facial index is 76.20, 
the average morphological facial index 81.74. Given in percentages, 
6.95 are chamaeprosopic, 88.56 mesoprosopic, and 4.49 leptoprosopic. 

During his last journey de Zwaan took not fewer than 131 masks in 
plaster of living subjects. Of these, 67 are of different natives of the 
Indian archipelago, and 64 of Nias men. These latter are all repro- 
duced in excellent illustrations, and form a valuable addition to the 
anthropometrical and other data in which this second volume of Die 
Insel Nias bei Sumatra abounds. 

H. ten Kate 

Mexican Archeology. An Introduction to the Archceology of the Mexican and 
Mayan Civilizations of Pre-Spanish America. By Thomas A. Joyce, M. A. 
London: Philip Lee Walker, 1914. Pp. xvi, 384. (Price 12s. 6d. net.) 

Much is to be said in favor of this work. It comprises seven chapters 
on the ancient Mexicans, and six on the Mayas, with a final chapter 
summarizing the- whole. It shows considerable sense of balance, and 
familiarity with the literature, even with that part of it produced in 
America. For a non-American this latter ought to be recognized as 
something of an achievement. The illustrations in the volume are ex- 
cellent, taken in part from W. H. Holmes, A. P. Maudslay, and Teobert 
Maler, but in much larger part from original specimens in the British 
Museum. The latter are interesting in the extreme, besides being 
reproduced in first-rate style. It is a pleasure to meet again in a book 
of this kind the old drawings by Holmes, which are the most illuminating 
and genuinely satisfying of anything in the field. Mr Joyce's book also 
includes a fair number of the old-fashioned cuts from Seler, about which 
the less said the better. On the whole the illustrations are admirable to 
an unusual degree. Besides the illustrations, the volume contains some 
addenda in the form of lists of day and month names, a map showing all 
the important archeological sites in Mexico and Central America, and 
a dating chart. The whole book is a conscientious effort to present the 
available facts concerning American antiquity, after due consideration 
of all the sources. 
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The dating chart just mentioned will probably be, in the long run, 
the principal point of attack for critics. This happens in the case of 
most books which attempt a reconstruction of chronology. Our author 
has hedged himself about as far as he could with provisos and qualifying 
statements and sign-boards of various kinds, all to the general effect 
that his scheme is provisional. The long and the short of it, however, 
is that he runs history in Middle America back to the year 3643 b. c. 
Most Americanists would agree that there was a civilization in and around 
the Central American region at that time. The attempt to make a his- 
tory concerning the events of this period will probably awaken in many 
breasts either amusement or a fine scorn. I should say that the principal 
virtue of this chart, if it has any, is that it presents quite clearly the 
relation between the Mexican and the Mayan culture. In other words, 
it presents graphically the information, which is now pretty well substan- 
tiated, that there was in a general way a civilization of the Mexican 
plateau, and another civilization of the more tropical lands to the south, 
and that the southern civilization was in a general way the older and 
parent one. The attempt to build chronological history on these facts 
will, with all the provisos in the world, probably appear to most people 
as mere mental gymnastics. 

Probably the weakest point in this tabulation is the emphasis thrown 
by the author on the native migration legends of this part of the world. 
Throughout the book he takes such legendary material almost at its 
face value. Thus his opening chapter deals with such legendary ma- 
terial, namely the "history" of the Aztecs during their migrations before 
the founding of Mexico or Tenochtitlan. The author shows inability 
to grasp the distinction between such migration myths and history 
properly speaking. Similar migration legends are characteristic of the 
Pueblo Indians of today. Their story usually starts in the underworld, 
and the fact that its closing scenes are localized in their present villages 
does not alter the mythological character of the whole. The portions 
which deal with the underworld are quite as specific and circumstantial 
as the parts dealing with later events. Such material as Joyce includes 
in his first chapter is not Archeology at best, and is not in any sense of 
the word History until it has been checked by the study of archeological 
remains. Who has done this for the migrations of the Aztecs? Mr 
Joyce's emphasis on this kind of thing throws his volume out of focus. 

As a matter of fact the whole book should be called Mexican History 
rather than Mexican Archaeology. The bulk of his material, as in his 
corresponding book on South America, is drawn from distinctly literary 
sources. 
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Another feature of the book is Mr Joyce's utterly unregenerate way 
of referring to the existence of "kings" in Mexico. No fact has been 
better established than that this notion of monarchy having existed in 
Mexico is a late and mistaken one. An examination of the early sources, 
as quoted, for example, by Bandelier, makes it certain that the Spaniards 
who destroyed the Aztec civilization themselves reported nothing of the 
kind. Why should Joyce repeat and re-emphasize this time-worn heresy? 
It is hard not to be impatient with him when he speaks of the Aztec 
social order as an organized empire with cities built of stone, and rich in 
gold and gems (page 1) ; or pictures Montezuma having a personal service 
on a scale which surpasses even the Arabian nights (page 27). The 
Spaniards found at Tenochtitlan essentially what Fray Marcos found at 
Zufii — a pueblo, democratic to extinction, its principal executive a war 
chief, surrounded by the inmates of a communal dwelling. The regal 
state and the more than Oriental splendor vanish into thin air on close 
examination of the early Spanish accounts. This belief in thrones and 
principalities finds expression through the whole volume. 

The book has certain inadequacies from the literary point of view. 
In common with several British authors of the present day, Mr Joyce 
seems not to know a sentence when he sees one. " Nor is this all. A cor- 
responding series of thirteen lords of the day accompanied the day." 
This makes good sense. In Joyce's book the two independent sentences 
are run together (page 64). Such defects of style are fairly frequent. 
In some portions of the work there is a lack of clearness that seems to be 
due to something more fundamental than mere awkwardness. For 
example, his chapter on Mexican theology, which is evidently intended 
to make a rather complicated matter clear, is positively confusing. I 
think most readers will agree with Mr Joyce in the idea that this portion 
of the work is over-condensed. Similarly his chapter on the Mexican 
calendar is not illumining. In other words Mr Joyce's work is in some 
respects a "rehash" without being an improvement. 

Like every author on the Aztecs, Mr Joyce treats of the famous stone 
monument which goes by the name of the "Aztec Calendar." Also like 
the other authors, in diagramming and discussing the symbols, he ignores 
the fact that there are five dots around the central day-sign, not four. 
A numeral dot, or what seems to be one, is to be found directly under the 
"sun face," is regularly so represented, but is not, so far as I know, 
mentioned by any author. Mr Joyce also conforms strictly to type in 
the matter of the colossal statue with the serpent garments which is the 
other feature of first interest in the same National Museum of Mexico. 
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He speaks of the statue, like other authors, as a feminine figure, oblivious 
of the apparent fact that one side represents a female, the other a male. 
I think the general facts about Mr Joyce's book may be summed up 
and epitomized in the statement that it is the kind of book which has 
a good index, but no bibliography. In other words, it is carefully pre- 
pared, but not altogether adequate. The work by Dr Walter Lehmann 
("Methods and Results in Mexican Research," 1907) to which our author 
refers us for a bibliography, is absolutely and finally inadequate for the 
purpose. I believe it is quite impossible to find in it reference to the 
work of such an authority as Teobert Maler, or to any of the results given 
to science by Harvard University, or to the really fundamental work of 
Bandelier. This seems to me to be one of the characteristics of Joyce's 
book throughout; that it is heavy without being exhaustive. 

T. T. Waterman 

The Making of the Roman People. Thomas Lloyd. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1914. Pp. vii, 136. (Price $1.50 net.) 

It is Mr Lloyd's contention that the Romans, or the patricians among 
them, were descended from the Gallic invaders who, as tradition has it, 
sacked Rome about the beginning of the fourth century B. c, and, as 
Mr Lloyd avers, conquered and settled Latium. In support of his 
conclusions, the author, after a long introduction, devotes half his book 
to an endeavor to prove that this hypothesis is not in contradiction 
with known facts, and the other half to a statement of the philological 
connection between Gaelic and Latin. 

The briefest examination of the negative argument makes it clear 
that the author has not begun to meet the difficulties which his theory 
raises — principally, it seems, because he does not know them. As to 
the second part, it would have been necessary to show clearly that it is 
the Goidhelic, as distinguished from the Brythonic and Gaulish branches 
of the Celtic stock, which bears marks of close relationship with Latin. 
This, however, Mr Lloyd scarcely even attempts to do. The result is 
that his tabulations prove only what has been well known for generations, 
viz., that the Celtic and Italic linguistic families are near akin. And 
even on this point, the material is better and more fully presented in any 
manual of Celtic or of comparative philology than it is here. 

That anyone should propound a theory of racial origins, which appears 
notably unconvincing to most readers, is not strange. But it is strange 
that the author has not taken the trouble to acquire easily accessible in- 
formation on Roman history, comparative philology, and the development 



